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Much has been written since the end of 
World War II about our Vichy Policy. As yet 
there is considerable discussion whether the 
recognition of that puppet regime by the 
United States actually accomplished and 
brought forth the results that its planners 
expected. Such problems, though, must be 
relegated to future historians, 

Recognition of German-controlled Vichy, 
however, brought about a sharp and antagon- 
istic conflict between President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the leader of the Free French 
Movement, General Charles de Gaulle. The 
substance of this conflict was fully disclosed 
in a drama of deceit, scorn, obstinacy and hate. 
Out of the conflict, though, de Gaulle emerged 
as the hero while Roosevelt was forced to sulk 
quietly in the White House, swallowing his 
pride like a bitter pill. 

For the two antagonists the drama began in 
June of 1940. The Germans had scored victory 
after victory in France and the French gov- 
ernment had already expressed plans of draw- 
ing up an armistice. President Roosevelt in 
full sympathy with the French dilemma, yet 
hoping France would not capitulate, sent a 
telegram, a message of hope, to Premier Paul 
Reynaud which in the President’s own words 
stated : 

This is an expression of our support of 
and our faith in the ideals for which the 
Allied Governments are fighting. The Amer- 
ican people have been profoundly impressed 


7 Editor’s Note: This is the first of two installments 
by Mr. Shannon. 


by the magnificent resistance of the French 

and British armies. I am impressed partic- 

ularly by your declaration that France will 
fight on in behalf of democracy even though 
it means deliberate withdrawal even to the 

Atlantic and North Africa.? 

When General de Gaulle proceeded to carry 
out this plan of continuing from exile the war 
against Germany he became the symbol of de- 
liverance for the French as well as their ex- 
pression of “hope and faith in the ideals for 
which the Allied governments were fighting.’ 
Roosevelt, however, refuted the symbol. In- 
stead of supporting de Gaulle he helped set up 
a U.S. Embassy in the court of Vichy and be- 
gan to make overtures to the Nazi-controlled 
leader of that regime, Marshal Henri Petain. 
With some aid from the British, de Gaulle was 
left alone to work out the destiny of France. 

Outside of French military circles General 
de Gaulle in June of 1940 was not widely 
known. Being a soldier his chief claim to fame 
prior to the fall of France had been a book 
entitled Vers larmée de métier. This book was 
a plea for France to build a strong mechanized 
army supported by combat planes so that if 
she were threatened she could attack and 
carry the war home to the enemy. His opinions, 
contrary to the best thinking of the French 
High Command, almost brought about his dis- 
missal. In Germany, where great strides had 
veen taken in rearmament, admiration was 
expressed for de Gaulle’s paper army by the 
Nazi General Guderian.? What France refused 
Germany used to great advantage. In June of 
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1940, when de Gaulle’s command was resisting 
the rolling German divisions the General 
actually observed his own ideas put into effect 
and carried out by the enemy.* 

When Roosevelt sent his telegram to Premier 
Reynaud, de Gaulle had made history in his 
gallant effort to prevent a German break 
through at Abbeville. Personally leading his 
small armored division he hurled the Germans 
back at several strategic points. His quick pro- 
motion from a field commander to Under Secre- 
tary of State for defense made him more 
determined to prevent capitulation. Despite 
his efforts the surrender occurred on June 22. 

Recalling those tense moments in a speech 
that was delivered in London a year later, de 
Gaulle expressed his belief that on June 17, 
1940, at Bordeaux the last French government 
had disappeared. A group of defeatists, trei- 
tors, crooked politicians and business men 
without honor seized power and while rushing 
at usurpation had brought about their own 
servitude, “An old man of 84 years, an empty 
and pitiful shell was placed on the throne of 
defeat in order to endorse the capitulation and 
betrayal of his people.’ ; 

A few hours after the surrender, at a London 
airport, de Gaulle and his aide, not recognized 
or noticed by the crowd, hired a taxi, and 
directed the driver to take them to a second- 
rate hotel. De Gaulle, a soldier without an army 
and soon to be declared a traitor for desertion 
by Marshal Petain, made his way that evening 
to the British Broadcasting Corporation, There 
he delivered a message that announced the con- 
tinuation of French resistance under his 
leadership. 

France has lost a battle but France has 
not lost the war. A makeshift government 
may have capitulated giving way to panic, 
forgetting honor, delivering their country 
into slavery. Yet nothing is lost! Nothing is 
lost because this war is a world war. In the 
free universe, immense forces have not yet 
been brought into play. Some day these 
forces will crush the enemy. On that day 
France will be present at the victory. She 
will then regain her liberty and her great- 
ness. That is why I ask all Frenchmen, 
wherever they may be, to unite with me in 
action, in sacrifice, in hope. Our country’s 
in danger of death. Let us fight to save it.® 
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When General de Gaulle arrived in London 
there were interned in England 13,600 French 
naval personnel at Aintree camp, 5,530 military 
personnel at Trentham Park and 1900 at Arrow 
Park. Prime Minister Winston Churchill gave 
these Frenchmen the choice of being expatri- 
ated to North Africa or serving under General 
de Gaulle. In addition to those who stayed, 
other small groups made their way across the 
Channel to join the Free French. One such 
group of fishermen and their families, upon 
arrival from Britanny, said that when they 
heard General de Gaulle was condemned to 
death on the Vichy controlled radio, they de- 
cided that if the Germans insulted him he was 
the very man for whom they were seeking.” 


De Gaulle, in the dark hopeless days after 
the fall of France, established his headquarters 
at Carleton Gardens. He realized that he had 
little political experience. In a conversation 
with Admiral Stark U.S.N. several years later 
he revealed: 


Nothing in his past experience qualified 
him to act as a political and military leader 
of the French in continuing the war against 

‘Germany after defeatist sentiments had led 
nearly all the French leaders to expect a 
quick German victory in 1940. [He found 
himself] surrounded by Frenchmen who 
happened to be available in London, whom 
he had not known and of whose trustworthi- 
ness he was not certain.® 


The Frenchmen working with him were 
difficult, over-anxious and quarrelsome. It 
required strong resolution to handle such a 
group. De Gaulle had to develop the ability to 
utter a strong no. Because of his patriotic 
fervor and his zeal for continuing the fight he 
managed to win to himself the confidence of 
his followers. The French National Committee 
was formed and de Gaulle gained recognition 
as the “leader of all Free Frenchmen 
wherever they may be who rally to him in 
support of the Allied cause.”® De Gaulle’s 
movement though was refused recognition by 
Britain as a government in exile, 


The lack of political experience of de Gaulle 
was noticed by Prime Minister Churchill. The 
significance of the Free French to Churchill 
was that they could be utilized as an effective 
tool to rally other Frenchmen to the allied 
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cause.!° Thus at Dakar the Free French, armed 
and supplied by Britain, attempted an invasion 
of French West Africa. The invasion was un- 
successful. An agent of Vichy had informed 
that government of the planned attack. 
Through the Straits of Gibraltar two Vichy 
battleships passed unchallenged and proceeded 
south to defend Dakar. In the meantime delays 
and bad weather caused the belated appearance 
of the combined British and Free French Fleet. 

When it did arrive the fortifications of Dakar 
were too strong to be taken. De Gaullist troops 
attempting to force a passage through the 
harbor were fired upon. The Vichy battleships 
opened fire on the Anglo-French task force, 
until finally the British gave up the operation. 
If de Gaulle had been able to carry through 
the invasion of Dakar his position would have 


been undisputed.1 His failure showed he had ° 


not yet won over completely the will and the 
assurance of the French, 

It is not strange that after this Churchill 
began to dicker with Vichy through an under- 
cover agent, a Monsieur Rougier. Churchill 
stated as his reason: 

I wanted to promote a kind of collusive 
conspiracy in the Vichy government whereby 
certain members of that government perhaps 
with the consent of those who remain will 
levant to North Africa in order to make a 
better bargain to France from the North 
African shore and from a position of inde- 
pendence.!? 


There were other reasons too, Since the 
breaking of relations with Vichy because of 
Britain’s destruction of the French Fleet in 
July of 1940, Britain feared that France would 
form a military alliance with Germany. If 
such were the case Britain’s position at that 
time, already weak, would be doubly imperiled. 
Thousands of Frenchmen in France who were 
still loyal had started an underground move- 
ment.® These men should be contacted. There 
was then a need for keeping Vichy neutral so 
that it might be used as a base for possible 
intelligence reports on movements of the 
German army.” 

At Vichy both the United States and Canada 
had ambassadors. The ambassador from Can- 
ada was a Monsieur Dupuy. Representing the 
United States was the Naval officer Admiral 
William D. Leahy. Churchill referred to the 


two ambassadors as several windows open on 
the court of Vichy. Besides the two windows 
the Prime Minister had more intimate con- 
tacts with Vichy through the agent already 
mentioned, M. Rougier. 

De Gaulle naturally resented being a sub- 
ordinate of Britain but the Prime Minister of 
England was cautious and believed that for 
the present, de Gaulle’s French National Com- 
mittee and his troops would be better off under 
the directives of the British War Cabinet. He 
recognized the value of de Gaulle as a propa- 
gandist and expressed admiration for the 
French General’s massive strength but in the 
meantime the secret window to Vichy remained 
open. 

De Gaulle was angered when he heard of the 
secret deals with Vichy. Wasn’t the French 
National Committee the true government of 
France? Loyalty should be directed to him. 

In July and August of 1940 de Gaulle had 
little active support from the main body of 
Frenchmen who were laying the foundation for 
an effective underground movement, The epi- 
sode at Dakar was plain enough evidence to 
the British Prime Minister that de Gaulle was 
not ready to be launched as the true leader of 
France. De Gaulle must be built up by means 
of propaganda and the undercover work of the 
British intelligence to the point where he 
could be recognized. Churchill in this respect 
did not abandon him but backed him up and 
supported him wholeheartedly. 

This was not true of Churchill’s colleagues 
in the United States. No effort was made by 
President Roosevelt nor the Department of 
State to negotiate with de Gaulle, Although 
strong hints were submitted by the British 
Foreign Minister Sir Anthony Eden to accept 
the Free French as equal allies,'* these hints 
were passed by unnoticed by President Roose- 
velt. At this time the British could not afford 
to dwell at great length upon the subject of 
the Free French nor did they try to direct 
American foreign policy toward de Gaulle. 
They were anxious to receive the complete sup- 
port of American armed might and manpower 
for the future prosecution of the war in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. They 
came as beggars and beggars cannot be 
choosers. Temporarily de Gaulle was placed 
on the shelf. 
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Since in the United States de Gaulle was an 
enigma, the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent continued direct negotiations with Vichy. 
It was hoped by the Vichy proponents that the 
following guarantees might be fulfilled: 1) The 
French fleet would be prevented from falling 
into German hands; 2) France might be 
weaned away from the influence of Germany 
and brought back to the Allies; 3) If the 
second guarantee could not be attained then 
France must be persuaded and prevented from 


_ going beyond the terms of the armistice and 


coming under the full authority of the German 
Reich.?7 


Meanwhile through Chester Bullitt, former 
ambassador to Paris, Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, was given to understand that Marshal 
Petain was universally respected in France 
and was doing his best to bring order out of 
desperate chaos. Hull, considering the relations 
between the United States and Vichy, rational- 
ized the position of his government by stating: 


The fact that a government is a prisoner 
of war of another government does not 
justify such a prisoner in serving its con- 
queror in operations against its former 
ally.18 


The methods the Secretary used in insti- 
tuting his policy were: 1) To dispatch food 
and clothing to the people of unoccupied France 
so that the Germans might not use the wide- 
spread misery of the people as a lever to swing 
the Petain government into open collaboration ; 
2) To open up trade negotiations with the 
French North West African possessions and 
to use these negotiations as a means of bring- 
ing about an influx of military officers (dis- 
guised as civilians) into North Africa to pre- 
pare the groundwork of an invasion of this 
area.19 


While the diplomatic relations were being 
made with Vichy, Hull denounced de Gaulle 
in condemnatory terms. He stated that he dis- 
approved of the General’s break with Vichy 
and that he would fight against it. De Gaulle 
in his opinion did not leave France voluntarily, 
he was forced out. The Secretary emphasized 
the latter statement by telling one of his funny 
stories of a Negro in Tennessee who boasted 
that he could ride any horse in the community. 
“He was given a prompt try-out. When he got 


astride the horse the animal immediately 
reared up in the air in all directions. The rider 
was pitched across the fence into a newly 
plowed field. He promptly got up and as he 
clawed the dirt out of his eyes, ears and mouth, 
he said, ‘Now you see, Gentmen, when I dis- 
cover a hoss is going to throw me I jest git 
off.’ 9990 

Hull also maintained that de Gaulle did 
not have the backing of the people of unoceu- 
pied France. In answer to this opinion, Robert 
E. Sherwood in Volume II of Roosevelt and 
Hopkins stated: 

It was patently foolish to attempt to esti- 
mate what percentage of the French people 
were for or against de Gaulle at that time 
or any other time before liberation.?! 

In one full statement Hull indicated clearly 
that the United States would continue to treat 
with Vichy and that neither he nor the Presi- 
dent intended to negotiate with de Gaulle. 

Neither the President nor I see any benefit 
to be derived from recognizing de Gaulle. 
Such recognition would have meant the re- 
pudiation of our universal policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of another 
country. It would have meant a complete 
break with Vichy, the withdrawal of our 
diplomatic mission there and of our consular 
staffs in the cities of metropolitan France.”* 
De Gaulle would have perhaps remained a 

minor incident in the history of World War II 
but a sudden act of temperament on his part 
was in effect to challenge the very basis of the 
relations between the United States and Vichy. 

The people in the United States were first 
really introduced to General de Gaulle through 
an incident which made him over-night a 
popular hero but at the same time increased 
the bitterness of his relations with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. Off the coast of 
Newfoundland are two small fishing islands, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, both of which were 
under the command of Admiral Georges 
Robert, the Vichy governor of Martinique, 
some two thousand miles away. 

These islands, though not suspected of being 
formidable fortresses, were nevertheless ob- 
jects of great interest to both Canada and the 
United States. St. Pierre had a giant radio 
transmitter which might broadcast weather 
information and other data to German U boats 
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and surface raiders. The islands were under 
close surveillance. A few weeks before the 
United States entered the war the Canadian 
government suggested the sending of troops to 
occupy St. Pierre. The United States agreed.”* 

This suggestion angered General Charles de 
Gaulle. If any forces should take over these 
islands they should be Free French. De Gaulle 
requested permission of the English to proceed 
against these islands. The British Foreign 
Office cabled Washington of de Gaulle’s plan. 
President Roosevelt answered the cablegram 
stating it was not favorable to him to have 
these islands taken over at the present time. 
The British Foreign Office responded that the 
Presideni’s view had been communicated to 
de Gaulle and that he was in agreement that 
the proposed action should not be undertaken. 
President Roosevelt had made an agreement 
with the Vichy representative in Martinique 
guaranteeing the status quo of all French pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere. Plans 
were being made however to gain control of 
the radio transmitter without resorting to 
force. 


On December 18, 1941, de Gaulle sent the, 


following order to the Free French Admiral 
Musilier : 

We know that the Canadians intend to 
[destroy] the radio station at St. Pierre. 
Therefore I order you to carry out rallying 
of Miquelon Islands with means at your 
disposal and without saying anything to the 
foreigners, I assume complete responsibility 
for this operation which has become indis- 
pensable in order to keep for France her 
possessions.”4 
The orders were carried out and the islands 

were taken without the firing of a shot. The 
incident made interesting and popular reading 
in the morning headlines. The American public 
responded to the Hollywood-like attack of Free 
French sailors and marines on the island. 
President Roosevelt however was angered at 
the impertinence of the French General and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull began to rave. 
So angered was the Secretary that he sug- 
gested going so far as to drive out the Free 
French by force. His tense statement read: 

Our preliminary reports show that the 
action taken by the so-called Free French 
ships at St. Pierre—Miquelon was an arbi- 


trary action contrary to the agreement of 

all parties concerned and certainly without 

prior knowledge and consent of the United 

States Government. This government has 

inquired of the Canadian government as to 

the steps that government is prepared to 
take to restore the status quo of these 
islands. 

De Gaulle’s act was not condemned by 
Britain. Unofficially they supported him, but to 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State its effect was the same as 
if Nazi Storm Troopers had taken the islands 
instead of the Free French. 

At first the President was somewhat amused 
by what he phrased a tempest in the teapot. 
When some of the newspapers began to openly 
criticize Cordell Hull for his aggressive atti- 
tude to the so-called Free French, President 
Roosevelt’s sense of amusement changed to 
anger. He was afraid this little affair might 
have caused a rupture in his cabinet, a develop- 
ment he always feared.?6 

This was the time of the Arcadia Con- 
ference (December 1941) when Roosevelt and 
Churchill at the White House were making 
plans for the further prosecution of the war. 
Naturally an incident of the type of St. Pierre 
and St. Miquelon upset the President. His irri- 
tation mounted to such a pitch?’ that (as was 
revealed in a conversation with Churchill) he 
even threatened to use the battleship U.S.S. 
Arkansas to drive the Free French out of Saint 
Pierre. 

The most decisive document to be drawn up 
at the Arcadia Conference was the United 
Nations Declaration of December 25, 1941. 
This Declaration which pledged full military 
cooperation and material support for the prose- 
cution of the war against the Axis was signed 
by representatives of all the Allied Nations 
save one. The Free French of General de Gaulle 
were not included. The exclusion of the Free 
French provoked an angry comment from the 
British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. In 
a cablegram to Churchill Eden made a plea 
for the Free French stating that “they were 
in every sense our ally.’’8 It was his opinion 
that the United States government did not have 
the right to veto the participation of the Free 
French in the proposed declaration. There is 
little doubt that the St. Pierre-Miquelon inci- 
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dent helped to mould Roosevelt’s desire to dis- 
regard and eliminate the Free French. In the 
future Roosevelt continued to regard de Gaulle 
and the Free French as an isolated group 
identified with no particular cause. In Roose- 
velt’s opinion de Gaulle’s claim to sovereignty 
could not be justified on a sound basis. There 
might be added also that Roosevelt had formed 
a growing distaste for the French General 
which was to continue through the Allied in- 
vasion and occupation of North Africa until 
the liberation of France. 


In 1941 and 1942 de Gaulle’s Free French 
distinguished themselves in active service, Col- 
laborating with the British, the Free French 
conquered the greater portion of French Equa- 
torial Africa. In another part of the African 
theatre, Madagascar, after long resistance, 
finally surrendered to the British. The island 
was restored to the Free French. In many 
forays and battles in Asia Minor, Free French 
and British fought side by side.?9 
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The need for social understanding and 
insight by persons responsible for government 
has been recognized since the days of Moses. 
During most of recorded history responsibility 
for government has rested in the hands of a 
few—often with exploitation of the many. 
The development of insight necessary for in- 
telligent government depends on wide obser- 
vation of people and on a tendency to evaluate 
their behavior and careful efforts to predict 
likely outcomes of social situations. The found- 


ers of the United States recognized this point 
when they set up a government which granted 
more extensive participation to the common 
people than was usual among nations at the 
time. Washington, Jefferson, and other early 
American leaders emphasized the importance 
of popular education if the masses were to be 
intelligent in playing their role in government. 
Popular government and popular ignorance 
could not long march hand in hand, those 
leaders said. 


